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CARVED FRIEZE, BY R. FISCH1NGER. 



WOOD CARVING, ADAPTED FOR BOTH THE 
AMATEUR AND THE PROFESSIONAL. 

By W. N. Brown, 

Author of " Wood Turning for Amateurs," " Working in Brass," " The Arch, Vault and 

Dome," " The Ancient Ecclesiastical Wood Work of England," *' The History 

of Decorative Art," " A Manual of Wood Engraving," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE CUTTING OF INTAGLIOS, MONOGRAMS, ETC. 

FOLLOWING up the carving of moldings and enrichments, I 
shall now proceed, according to my promise, to touch upon 
the cutting of Intaglios, Monograms, and such like work 
in wood. With all those specimens of which I have previously' 
treated I have dealt with those patterns which have the designs 



more or less in relief, which is, in reality the usual, and on the 
whole, most effective plan. But there is another method which 
occasionally has its uses in decorative art— especially as utilized 
in furniture— and to which I shall now briefly allude, leaving 
my readers to extend its ramifications for themselves. This is 
the incised work, -which in stone work is known as "intaglio" 
cutting, being largely pursued in Italy, and which has the pat- 
tern cut in the wood, instead of being raised or in relief. One of 
the most useful objects in which intaglio carving in furniture 
woodwork comes in is in that of a chair back, or lounge. Here 
a piece of work in bold relief would conduce to anything but 
the comfort of the sitter, pressing into the back and shoulders 
in anything but a pleasant or agreeable manner. So also of bal- 
ustrades, rails, dadoes, or other places by which ladies in particu- 
lar may frequently pass, when the protuberances of bold wood- 
work in relief, would catch and injure their fragile and delicate 
costumes. Thus will be seen one of the instances in which the 
description of carving under notice more particularly comes into 
practical application. 

The majority of incised patterns consist for the most part 
of simple lines, and in fact, the majority of patterns lend them- 
selves readily to this method of treatment, and as an instance I 
may mention that all the parts given in a preceding chapter 
can be utilized as intaglios. The "anthernion" or honeysuckle 
ornament, so popular with the old Grecian architects, forms an 
admirable design for incised or intaglio work in the back panel 
of a chair, doors of a buffet, cellarette, or similar piece of furni- 
ture. This honeysuckle, conventionally treated, is illustrated at 
figure 35. In this description of work, when the design has been 




DESIGN FOR PANEL, BY R. W RATTRAY. 
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FIGURE 35. 



drawn on the wood, the different lines of the design should be 
stabbed out with a chisel or gouge, according as they are 
straight or curved, holding the tool nearly perpendicular, and 

bringing in the aid of the 
hammer or mallet accord- 
ing whether the timber be 
a hard or a soft one. The 
intervening material is then 
removed by means of a 
chisel or gouge, so as to 
leave the channels or incis- 
ions clear and of uniform 
length all over the design. 
The scamper, as employed 
by wood engravers, is a 
capital tool for this purpose. 
A good intaglio design for 
a panel is illustrated at 
figure 36, and would look 
well cut in satin wood, 
with the incised portions 
stained a darker hue. 
Another form of decoration pertaining to that under notice 
is reeding, which is the convex form of "fluting," which is only 
a form of intaglio work. The single reed is a semi or half circle, 
elevated above the ground, while the flute is a depressed or con- 
vex channel, generally a semicircle, and is really intaglio work. 
A surface covered with a series of these channels is said to be 
"fluted." In cutting these flutes care must be taken that the 
hollows cut are made perfectly smooth and level, and that the 
marks of each stroke of the tool or strike of the hammer or mal- 
let are obliterated. By carefully working this can be done, but 
amateurs especially have a habit of going to work enthusiastically, 
often giving them considerable after trouble to obliterate the 
proofs of their too vehement hammering or chiselling. For 
cutting either reed or flutes, draw a series of equidistant lines 
upon the wood, and then cut with a gouge, taking care to have 
the surfaces nicely finished and sloping, and either close together 
or separated by a plane surface. The cutting of these gives ad- 
mirable practice, especially to the beginner. 

A branch of art in wood carving which should be carefully 
practised by the amateur and the professional is the cutting of 
monograms, as these can be utilized on a great variety of 
articles— furniture, knick-nacks, etc. It must be borne in mind 
in the first place that the principal letter, as for instance, the 




initial of the surname, must always have the greatest prominence. 
This is exemplified in the old Christian monogram of I. H. S.— 
Iasus Hominum Salvator, in which the I is always much larger 
and more prominent than the other letters. Secondly, in the 
cutting ^of monograms take care to have all the letters of the 
same character or type — do not mix a rustic with a Gothic, and 
so on, but have them all alike, only varying the size and for- 
mation. Letters with fine and hair lines, such as Roman or 
Italic capitals, are the very worst to employ, but letters that are 
alike on both sides are the best to use, such for instance as S. 
A. O. M. W. T., etc., but of course it is not always possible to 
have these; in those circumstances the designer and carver has 
to bring his wits to bear to produce a good monogram out of 
indifferent materials. 

A very good plan is to cut the letters out in paper, and then 
weave or interlace them, together, and then copying them in the 
wood. This plan has one advantage, it prevents the novice 
from falling into the error of inaccurately lacing his letters, as 
no passages, either under or over, must be permitted that can- 
not be done with the actual letters. Another good plan is to 
study the- strap work designs of Grolier, as met with on the 
covers of old books, if "procurable, as they are among the finest 
specimens extant of strapwork designs in the world. In the 
cutting of monograms the spaces around and between the letters 
should be carefully gone over with a grounding tool, in order to 



leave the ground as rough as possible, as the rougher it is, of 
course, consistent with finish, the better the monogram will look 
and stand out. Crests, and even coats of arms are not in- 
frequently employed instead of monograms, particularly on hall 
chairs and other articles of furniture, but plenty of practice 
must be taken before these at times elaborate bits are started on, 
for which a good "peerage" will supply plenty of good sam- 
ples. 

Owing to the exigencies of the mail service, I am compelled 
to shorten my chapter somewhat this month, but in my next I 
purpose dealing with the procuring of designs, the illustrating 
of specimen monograms, and the cutting of shields, after which 
I shall pass on to the carving of "linen" and scroll patterns. 



Art has freely ministered to the lovers of the fragrant weed. 
On rounded, highly polished tables, ebonized wood or lacquered 
metal being a favorite material, will be displayed an Abyssinian 
maiden in bisque bearing an ivory rod across her left shoulder, 
at each extremity of which is a carved bucket, her steps leading 
away from a well walled round with moss-grown stone in terra 
cotta, a receptacle for tobacco or cigars ; or haply the table sur- 
face is covered with a grove of mushrooms, the head of the main 
mushroom being a cocoa nut. 



The leading silver stores show veritable treasures of art. 
Gilt is extensively combined with silver on exterior surfaces. 
Etching dominates over relief work, but there are fine examples 
of the latter in the open work handles of baskets and the bor- 
ders of epergnes. Fluted and twisted forms are favorites for the 
stems of jugs. Many of the silver jugs and other vessels are 
adorned at neck with silver cords with bow tie in front. Deli- 
cate and fine beading enters into the designs of silver dishes. 
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